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CIVIL DEFENSE IN 1961 


All those who are determined to 
avert the threat of nuclear war should 
be arousing communities and organi- 
zations throughout the country in 
these early months of 1961 to engage 
in continuous and vigorous protest 
against the government’s Civil De- 
fense program, culminating in mass 
demonstrations on the day of the Na- 
tional Alert. There are a number of 
reasons why it is important and stra- 
tegically sound to take such action. 


Government spokesmen, as well as 
scientists who are serving as brain- 
trusters for the Defense Department, 
are frankly disclosing that a civil-de- 
fense program is an essential part of 
Cold War strategy and of the policy 
of deterrence by massive retaliation. 
Herman Kahn, in his monumental 
book On Thermonuclear War, argues 
that if we have an elaborate civil-de- 
fense system our policy-makers will 
have the will to use nuclear weapons, 
since—to quote a favorable review of 
the book—“an effective shelter pro- 
gram could greatly reduce the dam- 
age, so that we could wake up in the 
morning with only 40 million to bury 
instead of 80 million.” In other 
words, as Harrison Brown and James 
Real point out in “Community of 
Fear,” “within the next two or three 
years the US will embark on a crash 
shelter program,” which, if it is ac- 
cepted by the people, will undermine 
the idea that war in the nuclear age 
is obsolete. When we oppose and 
attack this program, we are striking 
at a key factor in the build-up for 
nuclear war. 

Experience has shown that civil- 
defense protest is a cause for which 
popular support can be enlisted and 
which opens up opportunities for 
peace education among new sectors 
and for increasing the ranks of anti- 
war forces. We start out with an 
immense amount of suspicion about 
civil-defense propaganda in the minds 
of a lot of people. Experience has 
shown that this is an issue on which 
high school and college youth can he 
stirred to action. 

The issue is one around which 
large-scale protests can be organized 
and it is one about which virtually 
the whole population—exclusive of 
infants and children—can do some- 
thing without having to wait for 
elaborate directions. Civil-defense 
drills are held in many 
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schools 


throughout the nation, Parents can 
ask whether the local school system 
has made any serious attempt to iu- 
vestigate the effects of such exercises 
on the children, and so on. A legal 
study in New York has revealed that 
school boards are not legally obli- 
gated to conduct such drills. It has 
been found that a good many P.T.A.’s 
are concerned about these drills. Lo- 
cal action can also be taken about 
shelter-building programs and the 
promotion of civil defense by the 
mass-circulation organs. 

There is some excellent material 
from highly respectable sources that 
can be used to educate citizens and 
stir them to action on this issue. 
Notable are the pronouncements of 
Governor Robert Meyner of New Jer- 
sey and the powerful article by Ohio 
Senator Stephen Young: “Civil De- 
fense: Billion Dollar Boondoggle” 
in the December 1960 Progressive. 

The Civil Defense Protest Com- 
mittee in New York City, which 
sparked the mass demonstration in 
City Hall Park during Operation 
Alert, in May 1960, has continued to 
function and plans to engage in con- 
siderable activity this year. It may be 
in a position to be helpful to inquir- 
ers. Address: Room 825, 5 Beekman 
Street. New York 38, N. Y. 

We repeat, however, that the im- 
portant thing is that individuals and 
groups in communities, schools, 
churches, colleges, unions and civic 
organizations throughout the country 
be alert and act largely on their own 
without waiting for others. A. J. M. 


THE GLOW FROM HAVANA 


Short of an invasion itself, the sev- 
ering of diplomatic relations with 
Cuba was the ultimate act of folly 
open to a blind government inca- 
pable of understanding the revolu- 
tionary character of our epoch. 

Everything is building up to a 
monumental setback for America, 
which will involve not only Cuba but 
all of Latin America. We are present- 
ly gambling on the success of a 
counter-revolution which cannot be 
successful. Although the United 
States can no longer invade Cuba 
directly, as it did on three occasions, 
it hopes to have a group of puppets 
do its work. But the puppets, now 
training on our soil, with our knowl- 
edge and connivance, are divided 
into sixty groups, fighting amongst 
themselves for the emoluments of 
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power, which have not yet fallen, 
and probably won't fall, into their 
hands. They are united in nothing 
except a barren anti-Communism and 
a lust for rule. 

Pitted against this motley force 
are a half million militiamen and 
regular army members who are fired 
by the torch of social reform. “Do 
you see that new concrete home?” 
a Cuban peasant in a rickety bohio 
asked us. “I will fight to the death 
to get it.” Tens of thousands of such 
homes are going up in Cuba; three 
hundred thousand of the seven hun- 
dred thousand unemployed are back 
at work, and the rest will be given 
jobs before the end of 1962; hun- 
dreds of thousands of children and 
adults who never went to school be- 
fore are going now; hundreds of 
thousands who never had medical 
attention are getting it in the most 
remote dispensaries. These men and 
women have a cause and a purpose 
that will not yield easily, even to 
the superior fire-power supplied by 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The Cuban people may not have 
total civil liberties, and Stalinism 
may be spreading its wings in that 
country, but they never enjoyed true 
freedom before, and their social 
gains in two years are impressive 
enough to attract all of Latin Amer- 
ica. By contrast, the other countries 
are growing in population at the rate 
of 2.8 per cent a year, while per- 
capita income remains stagnant, un- 
employment is pyramiding, and econ- 
omies are in crisis. 

It is not difficult to understand 
therefore why Fidelismo — even 
though it is tainted by the Commu- 
nist alliance — makes such headway 
in the minds and hearts of under- 
developed Latin America. The lead- 
ers of governments may respond to 
the pressure from Washington, but 
the people look to the glow from Ha- 
vana. If the counter-revolution in 
Cuba fails, as fail it must, the glow 
will hecome a veritable beacon. Cuba 
will be for the American sphere 
of influence what India and Kenya 
were for Britain, Indo-China and Al- 
geria for France, and the Congo for 
Belgium. And this will be true even 
if by chance Castro should be de- 
feated by the combination of mil- 
itary and economic pressure. 

The Kennedy administration has 
the same last chance in Cuba that 
the Truman administration had—and 











failed to seize—in China, It can 
continue to support dictators and do- 
nothing democrats allied with Amer- 
ican financial interests in Latin Amer- 
ica, or it can chart a new course. Such 
a new course will have to be two- 
pronged: for Cuba and for the rest 
of Latin America. 

Cuba is not only willing but anx- 
ious to trade with the United States. 
It is willing to negotiate on Amer- 
ican investments if the State De- 
partment will drop its line of “cash 
on the barrelhead.” It is willing to 
spend in the United States at least 
as much as we will pay for sugar 
from Cuba. 

Kennedy can respond to these le- 
gitimate desires: 

First, by curtailing counter-revolu- 
tionary activity in the United States 
and Central America. 

Second, by reopening the embassies 
and restoring diplomatic relations. 

Third, by offering technicians and 
other specialists to help Cuban eco- 
nomic development. 

Fourth, by supplying Cuba with 
factories and other facilities as gifts, 
as loans, or for bi-national companies 
in which the United States puts up 
the capital and management, while 
the Cuban government exercises the 
control, 

As for the rest of Latin America, 
we must finally put ourselves forth- 
rightly on the side of social change. 
We must break with rightist dictators 
like Somoza and Trujillo. We must 
offer vast economic aid—but only if 
the nations we give it to promise to 
institute land reform, educational 
programs, a redistribution of income 
in favor of the lower classes, a med- 
ical program, economic planning, and 
the like. 

All of this will involve quite a 
reversal, particularly in view of the 
press hysteria and the behind-the 
scenes pressures of the great cor- 
porations whose super-profits in Lat- 
in America would be jeopardized. We 
can no longer permit Standard Oil, 
Anaconda, and United Fruit to make 
our policy below the Rio Grande. 
These trusts are interested in the 
profits of extractive industries rather 
than in the dévelopment of the coun- 
tries, and they have invariably allied 
themselves with reaction in order to 
protect their largesse. 

It is too late to win Cuba to our 
side in one fell swoop. But Castro 
will take a neutralist course like 
Nasser, Nehru, Tito or Sukarno, if 
we treat him judiciously. The alter- 
native for us is perhaps more dire 
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than for Cuba, It is the complete 
isolation of the United States in this 
hemisphere, and perhaps—in a _ jit- 
tery situation fraught with perils and 
the charges of “Communist penetra- 
tion’”—nuclear war. Ss. L. 


LESSON FOR LIBERALS 


The news that Olga Ivinskaya, the 
translator and close friend of Boris 
Pasternak, who played such an impor- 
tant role in getting Pasternak’s novel 
published in Western Europe, has 
been sentenced to eight years in a 
Soviet concentration camp, shows 
once again the true nature of totali- 
tarianism. Mrs. lvinskaya is reported 
to have been the model for Lara, the 
heroine of Doctor Zhivago. In the 
novel Lara also vanishes into a con- 
centration camp. Irina, Mrs. Ivin- 
skaya’s daughter, whom Pasternak 
described as his own adopted daugh- 
ter, has also been sent to prison for 
three years. 

Those “liberals” who believed 
that such cruelty and repression were 
a thing of the past in Russia (be- 
longing to the era of Stalinism) 
would do well to ponder these events. 
It is the nature of totalitarianism it- 
self that is revealed here, not any 
particular version of it. Repression 
of those who challenge the all-power- 
ful state is of the quintessence of 
totalitarianism, whether it be under 
Hitler or Stalin or Khrushchev. Only 
a change in the basic structure of such 
a state will alter this. There are still 
some “liberals” who have not been 
able to look this fact full in the face. 

Pasternak is beyond the reach of 
any state or party. To punish his 
confidante and translator can only be 
an attempt to further degrade his 
reputation within the Soviet Union. 
Khrushchev has set himself up to 
judge Pasternak. The irony of this 
is that in the end, in the long corri- 
dors of history, it will be Pasternak 
who will judge Khrushchev. R. F. 


RESISTING ARREST 


Every few weeks we find in the 
mail, more than likely sandwiched 
between a collection of beat poetry 
and a Call to Revolution, a news- 
letter from a New York firm of pub- 
lic-relations consultants. We occasion- 
ally read it for the little unintended 
insights it provides into the ways of 
public-relations firms and the Amer- 
ican culture. In this issue, the item 
that caught our eye was a photostatic 
reprint of the headlines from a news 
story in the New York Times for 
November 23rd, 1946, “Negroes Cau- 





tioned on Resistance Idea,” the bold 
headline read. “Nonviolent Disobe- 
dience, as Used in India Will Not 
Work in South, Parley is Told.” 
“Thurgood Marshall, in Talk at New 
Orleans, Warns Against Loss of Pub- 
lic Sympathy.” 

After reading and re-reading the 
entire newsletter, we found it diffi- 
cult to ascertain what point the 
public-relations associates were try- 
ing to make with this reprint. Some- 
thing subliminal perhaps. But on the 
conscious level we responded by re- 
flecting on the fact that the leaders 
of most movements tend to be afraid 
of new and imaginative ways of 
working for their goals. Generals no- 
toriously fight the current war with 
the outmoded strategies of the pre- 
vious one. In the sick, sick, sixties, 
the military anachronism is mili- 
tarism itself—to try to maintain our 
overprivileged status by piling up 
ever more destructive weapons of 
mass annihilation rather than learn 
the arts of life-giving love, non-com- 
petitive economics, and nonviolent 
resistance. In much the same way, 


_“responsible” leaders of the anti- 


war movement find it hard to keep 
up with the unfolding historical pro- 
cess and to respond positively to the 
discoveries made by the younger gen- 
eration. (Our own A. J. Muste is a 
notable exception.) 

A case in point is the current de- 
bate on the propriety of civil diso- 
bedience. Among those who have 
begun to put human rights above 
legal rights by accepting some forms 
of civil disobedience, the debate con- 
tinues over the growing practice 
among war resisters of refusing to 
cooperate with arrest. A sincere and 
deservedly respected pacifist leader 
writes that “nonviolent action .. . 
will be in harmony with the demo- 
cratic process and recognize the high 
value of democratic government, 
which includes law, police enforce- 
ment and courts. .. . Forcing three 
or four arresting officers to tote a 
limp body to jail or court does not 
enhance a relationship of dignity and 
respect between men, even aside from 
the principle of democratic govern- 
ment.” 

It is hard for one who has been 
a fellow prisoner of those who are 
degraded, and often broken, by Amer- 
ica’s law-enforcement agencies to 
think that it is enhancing a relation- 
ship of dignity and respect among 
men to knuckle under to those who 
earn their livelihood by arresting 

continued on page 18 
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ON THE REVIVAL OF ANARCHISM 


BEFORE THE ELECTIONS, a gentleman 
from the Fund for the Republic asked me for an inter- 
view. He was gathering opinions about the coming 
Presidential contest and he wanted the reaction of a 
poet or two. My first thought was to beg off. My second 
was to tell a white lie and give him the name of one of 
the two candidates. My third thought was to tell him 
the truth. So we made a date for the interview. 

It is not easy to express one’s honest views to a 
stranger, especially if one’s political ideas happen to 
be of an unknown or an unpopular variety. I wanted 
very much not to be set down in my visitor’s mind as 
a crackpot or a “fool poet.” He had been a Washington 
correspondent and was a man of quick perception, 
charm, and great knowledge of politics (compared 
with mine, certainly). I mumbled and bumbled a good 
bit before I got out what I wanted to say. What I told 
him finally was that I had no choice of candidates, 
that I do not vote (except on local matters), that I 
am opposed to voting under the “two” party system, 
and that I even attempt to spread a no-voting propa- 
ganda among my friends and students. After which I 
tried to make some joke, such as “Pass the hemlock.” 


I had a distinct impression that my position, or 
lack of it, was quite familiar to my visitor. The word 
“anarchism” did not come up in the conversation, but 
we managed to discuss it without naming it. There were 
quotes from me out of Thoreau and mentions of the 
Catholic Worker, which I have read for many years. 
It was a fairly tame, academic talk, and we parted 
satisfied and friendly. 

As a teacher and writer, | have become increasingly 
aware in recent years of the spread of anarchist thought 
among the rising generation. They do not call it by 
that name, or any name; they do not philosophize 
about the State or Nonviolence or Disaffiliation, but 
the intérest is unmistakably there. The Beat movement 
symbolizes one extreme of youthful anger against the 
failure of modern society and government to keep 
peace among men. The Negro equality movement sym- 


bolizes a more dramatic failure of society and govern- 
ment to give the citizen his due. Thronghout the world, 
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the human right of insubordination against industrial 
society, colonialism, militarism, and against the entire 
cult of the Western Tradition (religious, sexual, es- 
thetic) is making itself felt in a thousand ways. The 
governments are losing their young. The lifeblood of 
history is flowing away from the centers of force. Patriot- 
ism is having its long-awaited nervous breakdown, 

And not only the young. The generation of the total 
war is also abandoning the conventional political think- 
ing of the past, Left, Right, and Liberal, and is return- 
ing to the example of individual moral force, as the 
world has so far known it through Thoreau, Whitman, 
Tolstoy, Kropotkin, and Gandhi. 

At present we are going through the stage of with- 
drawal from the old political psychologies of organized 
governments. And we are witnessing the beginnings of 
successful passive resistance movements in America and 
abroad. But no appeal has yet been made to the vast 
American middleclass, the majority class, to detach 
itself from our competitive industrial insanity. It is 
indeed our industrial way of life that lends sanction 
to militarism and colonialism, Preparedness and sup- 
pression of human rights, Our enemy, strange as it may 
sound to American ears, is the Standard of Living. We 
worship at the altar of the White Rhinoceros, the 
American kitchen. Standard of Living is the holy of 
holies in whose name every other evil is committed. 
To lower this standard, or to equalize it among the 
peoples of the world, is our greatest need. And the 
first step is to disassociate ourselves from the industrial- 
scientific madness which rules our lives twenty-four 
hours a day. 

The best government, the anarchists tell us, is the 
least governing. The worst government is the highly 
organized and centralized state, such as Franco’s Spain 
or the U. S. S. R. The present tendency of the United 
States toward greater organization and centralization 
is a peril to every democratic freedom we know. We 
are drifting toward a totally organized state which is 
eventually cemented by a secret police, a standing army, 
an industrial-scientific aristocracy, and a propaganda 
and communications machine which lies at the very 
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heart of government. The present competitive mania 
between Russia and the United States in “science” opens 
the way in our country for every breed of political op- 
portunism. Whether the Eisenhower “diplomatic” Cold 
War changes into Kennedy’s “cultural” Cold War will 
make little difference to the basic sense of hostility to 
which the central government is committed. The Amer- 
ican people have lost the choice of a peaceful alterna- 
tive. The Switchboard will tell us what to do. 


A New Political Psychology 


My central point of reference is Gandhi, perhaps 
the most extraordinary man our age has produced. 
We are today experiencing the effects of Oriental ideas 
on our lives to an unprecedented degree. In Gandhi, for 
instance, we are presented with a new political psy- 
chology which is quite foreign to our practical Wes- 
tern minds, as when he says: “It is against my nature 
to prearrange.” Or more striking, when he says of the 
law of nonviolent resistance, “that it is possible for 
a single individual to defy the whole might of an un- 
just empire to save his honor, his religion, his soul, 
and lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or re- 
generation.” Gandhi’s belief in the power of right action 
(Truth) to prevent violence was demonstrated in his 
lifetime a thousand times over; this is a form of polit- 
ical behavior which is only now beginning to make its 
way in the West. 

Gandhi, of course, was not a provincial Hindu but 
one who drew on the entire tradition of the literature 
of peaceful action, mystical and secular. One of his 
earliest works was a translation of Plato’s Apology into 
Gujarati, a bitter irony when we remember Gandhi's 
own death. He ‘also translated John Ruskin’s Unto This 
Last, essays in what Ruskin called “First Principles of 
Political Economy,” and of course he was deeply in- 
fluenced by Thoreau and Tolstoy. The expression “the 
moral equivalent of war” he took from William James. 
But the fundamentals of nonviolence, noncooperation, 
and nonresistance are native to the Hindu world. Dhar- 
ma, for instance, is the concept of moral pressure ap- 
plied to an offending party through sufferings to 
oneself. To sit dharma is to sit mourning. Gandhi’s 
application of dharma against British military and legal 
force constituted a one-man revolution against author- 
ity and resulted in the greatest awakening of a nation 
in modern history. His results range from the abolition 
of the worst superstitions of his religion, such as un- 
touchability, to the equalization of the rights of Hindus 
and other dark peoples of South Africa, to national 
independence itself, a fantastic series of accomplish- 
ments almost incomprehensible to the Western mind. 
The West has so far produced no peaceful revolution- 
aries of the stature of Gandhi, even if one includes 
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Tolstoy, Godwin, or Kropotkin. The gropings of Wil- 
liam James toward such a solution as Gandhi’s illustrate 
the dilemma of the American mind with its predominant 
images of military force. 


James, Ruskin and Gandhi 


James published his pamphlet “The Moral Equiv- 
alent of War” in 1910. The article makes rather horri- 
fying apologies to the military and to scientific progress, 
yet the general drift is impressive. “Pacifists ought to 
enter more deeply into the aesthetical and ethical 
point of view of their opponents,” says James. “So 
long as anti-militarists propose no substitute for war’s 
disciplinary function, no moral equivalent of war .. . 
they fail to realize the full inwardness of the situation. 
The duties, penalties, and sanctions pictured in the 
utopias they paint are all too weak and tame to touch 
the military-minded.” James assumes that Western 
pacifism has no language of communication with our 
socicty at large, which is aggressive and ultimately 
militaristic. In rather quaint psychology he seeks for 
some motive for human action which is as “thrilling” 
(to use his word) as bloodshed. Puritanically, he ob- 
jects to a mere peace-economy on the grounds that it 
may become no more than a “pleasure-economy.” “Mar- 
tial discipline” in peace is therefore a necessity. He 
would have young men “make war” upon nature—the 
typical Western fallacy that we know so well from 
our scientists—and he would send youth to the “coal 
and iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets in 
December, to dishwashing, clothes-washing, and window- 
washing,” etc. Here we see the cautious New Englander 
of the upper crust to whom dishwashing is almost as 
much of an epic experience as the charge of the Light 
Brigade. But at bottom he is right. “The martial type 
of character can be bred without war,” says James. And 
he ends his essay with the pathetic statement that Fear 
is indeed great, but Fear is not “the only stimulus known 
for awakening the higher ranges of man’s spiritual 
energy.” 

James probably supplied no more for Gandhi than 
the wonderful catchphrase “the moral equivalent of 
war.” It was in an obscure work of Ruskin’s that Gan- 
dhi found the outline of a practical philosophy. He re- 
duced Ruskin’s message in Unto This Last to three prin- 
ciples: 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in 
the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the bar- 
ber’s inasmuch as all have the same right of earning 
their livelihood from their work. 

3. That a life of labor, i. e. the life of the tiller of 
the soil and the handicraftsman, is the life worth living. 
Gandhi says: “The first of these I knew. The second I 
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had dimly realized. The third had never occurred to 
me. Unto This Last made it as clear as day to me that 
the second and the third were contained in the first. 
I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce these principles 
to practice.” 


Science, Government and Morality 

The usual objection to Gandhi's ideas is that they 
are “Oriental” and do not apply to life in the West, 
that the conditions under which Gandhi operated in 
the Transvaal and in India cannot possibly apply to 
civilized Europe and America. The West has a good 
deal of fear and loathing for this little naked fakir, 
as Winston Churchill so elegantly called him. And the 
more aristocratic Hindus themselves, for instance Ta- 
gore the Bengali poet, fought Gandhi at many crucial 
points. Tagore opposed the reintroduction of the spin- 
ning-wheel, the key to a national economy; he opposed 
the burning of foreign cloth, which Gandhi advocated 
as a method of breaking European economic slavery. 
Gandhi plunged to the heart of the matter when he 
told Tagore, “I do not draw a... distinction between 
economics and ethics. Economics that hurt the moral 
well-being of an individual or a nation are immoral.” 
Tagore eventually understood and surrendered the 
knighthood which the Crown had bestowed upon him. 

There is a great deal of extremism in Gandhi’s phi- 
losophy which the West will probably never be able to 
swallow. His asceticism, his puritanism, his almost vio- 
lent hatred for the gains of science, extending even to 
the science of medicine, are things we cannot appre- 
ciate. “A multiplicity of hospitals is no test of civili- 
zation; it is rather a symptom of decay,” said Gandhi, 
sounding much like a modern poet. Gandhi covering 
his belly with a band of raw earth as a cure for dysen- 
tery or constipation seems wholly irrational to us. And 
yet we cannot dismiss his principle of the nexus between 
science, government, and morality. In the West we are 
only beginning to examine the irresponsibility of Sci- 
ence, the loading of young minds with scientific and 
technological nonsense, the consequences of which we 
learn only when it is too late. 

In rearing an unarmed army to disengage India from 
European rule, Gandhi developed a program of disci- 
pline in which the participant took these vows: Truth- 
fulness (which is difficult to explain in Western psy- 
chology, though it closely resembles our Know Thyself) ; 
Nonviolence (whicn is a synonym for Soul-Fercs; 
Celibacy; Control of the Palate; Non-Thieving; Non- 
Possession; Fearlessness; and Swadeshi (encouragement 
of Home Industry). Most of these vows fall within the 
scope of our own traditional religions in one form or 
another. The one that is foreign to us and that may 
be of the utmost importance in the West is Swadeshi, 
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the encouragement of home industries. Swadeshi, in 
fact, may be the nexus between Gandhism and the West. 

The East is especially distinguished from the West 
in its atttitude toward the natural world. The Easterner 
tends to regard himself as part of nature and of the 
cosmos. (In our view this is considered Fatalism.) 
The Westerner tends to regard himself as the enemy 
of Nature. We speak of the conquest of space or of 
new lands; we subdue the desert and the frontier; we 
wipe out disease. The Oriental, broadly speaking, does 
not feel combative with the outer world; rather he re- 
gards himself as part of a flux of life in which he is a 
single element. The Hebrew-Christian bible begins 
with the injunction that man shall have dominion over 
every living thing, an idea quite exotic to the Oriental 
or to the poet like Walt Whitman who says he thinks 
he could turn and live with animals. 

Swadeshi, home industry, does not have to do with 
government but with self-sustaining. When Gandhi hit 
upon the idea of the spinning-wheel he had his major 
revelation. It is staggering to think that there was no 
one in India who knew how to spin (European civili- 
zation had destroyed the wheel) and that Gandhi had 
to search the country from top to bottom to find some 
old lady who still knew how to spin. In the same way, 
an English woman had to search the country from 








end to end to discover the Indian temple dances and 
revive them. For it is true that mechanization destroys 
not only the national economy but the arts of nations. 
Gandhi favored a- break with machine industry, fol- 
lowed by a slow and considered assimilation of the 
machine. 

Here is a great lesson for the West: to slow down 
machine progress, to impede science, to prevent indus- 
trialization from becoming the sole way of life. Thoreau 
says: “Shall we forever resign the pleasure of construc- 
tion to the carpenter?” He also says: “We are in great 
haste to construct a magnetic telegraph from Maine 
to Texas; but Maine and Texas, it may be, have nothing 
important to communicate.” As far as we can tell, Maine 
and Texas still have nothing important to communi- 
cate. In any event, communication in this country is 
private property, as in Russia it is purely state property. 
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Communication is too valuable to industrial-scientific 
government to be passed around indiscriminately. It 
is always the policeman, the industrialist, or the diplo- 
mat who controls the wires from Maine to Texas. 

True communication is a phenomenon having nothing 
to do with newspapers, P. A. systems, universal net- 
work control, and radar bouncing off the moon. The 
words of Gandhi were communicated largely by word 
of mouth throughout India and across the barriers of 
about twenty languages, whereas in America it is vir- 
tually impossible to find out what is going on in Cuba 
or in the Congo or in other places. What is called news 
in America, and probably in Europe as well, is what is 
left of the truth after Communications has master- 
minded the facts. The very term “artist” in the West 
has come to mean simply a man who tells the truth. 
Communications also has the function of controlling 
the moods of the people. Disaster is the bread-and- 
butter of the advertiser, newspaper man, broadcaster. 
and the public relations expert. Little wonder that the 
Russian ruler visiting the United States had to have a 
standing army of bodyguards and secret service men to 
keep him from being assassinated. How much better 
off we all would be if everyone boycotted the news- 
paper, television, advertising, radio, and all other self- 
styled media of communication. 

Any gradual and immediate diminution of our in- 
volvement with the industrial system, on any level, 
would have a direct effect on the peace and well-being 
of our people. To remove ourselves from the world of 
competition is of paramount importance to the individ- 
ual and to the nation. Competition is the terrible vice of 
modern society, Competition is the disease of the West 
and is the source of our violence. Nonviolence means 
non-competition. Democracy is a nonviolent form of 
government which is in peril of destruction by the 
competition of systems of social and economic violence. 
Ahimsa, nonviolence, is a total force and a way of life. 
It has the power of Christian humility, upon which it 
is partly based. It is one of the noblest ideas advanced 
by modern man and it is destined to spread through- 
out the world. It cannot be employed by governments 
because governments are by definition committed to 
violence. Nonviolence is not a prerogative of govern- 
ments but of men, even of one man. One nonviolent 
man, like Gandhi or Christ, can change history. Govern- 
ments can only keep history on the march. Ahimsa 
can stop history. 

Gandhi went so far as to encourage nonviolence to 
the venomous snakes of India, which take a terrible 
toll of life every vear. One had to overcome this per- 
fectly natural fear of the reptiles. “The rule of not 
killing venomous reptiles.” says Gandhi, “has been prac- 
ticed for the most part at Phoenix, Tolstoy Farm, and 


Sabarmati. At each of these places we had to settle 
on waste lands. We have had, however, no loss of life 
occasioned by snakebite.” And he adds: “Even if it be 
a superstition to believe that complete immunity from 
harm for twenty-five years is not a fortuitous accident 
but a grace of God, I should still hug that superstition.” 

Without going into this deep and muddy question, 
we can learn something from this attitude of non-killiny. 
To depose the enemy was not an aim of Gandhi’s; he 
must be deposed with dignity, without harm, even 
with honor. This is another concept foreign to Western 
thought and almost foreign to Christian practice. Non- 
humiliation of the enemy means to return his humanity 
to him after a defeat. Vinoba Bhave, the greatest living 
disciple of Gandhi, who travels throughout India ask- 
ing land for the peasantry from the great landlords and 
receiving it, says: “I desire to humiliate neither the 
rich nor the poor.” This is the opposite of Communist 
expropriation or of capitalist competition. Without a 
complete bond of love between the giver and the re- 
cipient, there can be no permanent guarantee of peace 
between the possessor and the dispossessed. 

The specific issues for which Gandhi fought are gen- 
erally accomplished in India, but the deeper meaning 
of his philosophy and his politics may provide an alter- 
native to the ever-mounting states of crisis which are 
inherent in statesmanship, or what passes under that 
name. Modern competitive society is incapable of 
keeping the peace. Modern government, committed to 
a society of competition, is incapable of keeping the 
peace. Peace can come about only through the non- 
violent action of the people themselves. The present 
tendency of governments to dissolve their empires 
provides no guarantee of peace. On the contrary, the 
formation of new countries modeled upon American 
or Russian economic systems can do nothing but 
increase the danger of war. As modern government 
is contingent for its power upon science and industry. 
there would appear to be no hope of peace except by 
the voluntary effort of people to place themselves be- 
yond the lure of science and industry. Standard of 
Living equals Preparedness. Preparedness is always 
related to scientific warfare. People must, especially 
in the scientifically advanced countries, act individually 
to weaken the power of the industrial-scientific oli- 
garchy over their lives. We must “lower” the Standard 
of Living. We must learn how to sustain ourselves in 
peace and happiness beyond the influence of the Switch- 
board. We must do these things without violence and 
with the high sense of chivalry which Gandhi incul- 
cated in his followers. Instead of class war and hatred 
as preached by the Communists, or industrial-scientific 
competition preached by us, we must. to survive, behave 
nonviolently and in the spirit of love. 
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Current Thinking on Disarmament 





Annihilation Without Representation 


THERE IS NOW widespread acceptance 
of the idea that in the nuclear age war is the paramount 
problem, making survival by the elimination of war— 
at the very least in its mass destruction phases—the 
prime and indeed indispensable objective. This does 
not mean that this proposition has been accepted as 
the actual basis of policy by nations, especially the big 
ones. What it means is, on the one hand, that there is 
a widely diffused feeling among large sections of the 
population that war must be avoided, “we must get 
rid of war or war will get rid of us.” Among many, 
this feeling leads simply to a sense of frustration and 
helplessness; but a considerable number of people are 
looking for ways to “do something about it.” On the 
other hand, exponents of morality, opinion makers. 
intellectuals, and policy makers, are increasingly con- 
vinced that war is the issue and must somehow be dealt 
with. The intellectual “climate” has changed appre- 
ciably. 

War is, however, a deeply entrenched institution 
and habit, with which political and economic interests 
and institutions, the traditions and mores of people 
are closely intermeshed. The concept that “defense” 
is in the final analysis military, that they are “secure” 
who are well armed or the best armed, has been firmly 
fixed. This is just as true of countries in the Communist 
bloc as in the West. 

As a result, despite the admitted risks of war in the 
nuclear age, for some years the theory of “deterrence” 
and “negotiation from strength” has dominated policy. 
The military build-up has been widely regarded as a 
shield, a balancing instrument which would keep things 
from getting out of hand, prevent the “showdown.” 
Somehow, it has been thought, behind this protection, 
negotiations would go on for settling political con- 
troversies and, hopefully, some cautious steps would 
be taken toward “disarmament with inspection or 
control.” 

The important recent development is that among 
brain-trusters (and to some extent probably among 
policy makers) the idea that the balance of nuclear 
power can be relied upon to prevent war is being dis- 
carded. For one thing, discussion proceeds more and 
more on the assumption that weapons are made to be 
used, not made because that is the one way to make 
sure that they will not have to be used. Hence, the 
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Herman Kahn calculations as to how many million or 
hundred million casualties a nation can “afford” or 
will “accept,” and the cultivation of the idea that war 
(which is now assumed to be pretty certain) will “not 
be so bad.” On the other hand, somewhat paradoxically, 
we have such people saying, with Reinhold Niebuhr in 
Community of Fear, that the ever accelerated arms 
race “must lead to disaster” and that the old slogans 
of “bargaining from strength,” “arms to parley,” and 
“deterring attack by the prospect of massive retaliation” 
have become “irrelevant.” “A fresh approach is needed, 
prompted by awareness of the common danger, rather 
than the complacent assumption of either side that 
they are strong enough to prevent an attack or to win the 
war if it should come.” 

If one reflects on that statement, one realizes that 
it has very radical implications. Again, however, many 
forces operate to lead policy makers to be very cau- 
tious in acting upon such implications. Thus, the line 
now advanced by most of these men who are thought 
of as liberals, as opponents of the tough bloc in the 
Pentagon, and as having the ear of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and perhaps being parts of it, is that 
of “Arms Control.” 

The assumption behind the theory of Arms Control 
is that the nuclear-arms race must be slowed down very 
soon, and at not too distant a time, eliminated. Dis- 
armament is, however, still regarded as remote, though 
perhaps not utopian. Another form in which the po- 
sition is expressed is that of a “stable deterrent.” If 
this is achieved, so the argument seems to proceed, 
the danger of war will be eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum. , 

Actually, this idea is simply another version of the 
notion that nations, for a transition period of unpre- 
dictable length, can have huge military establishments 
which are not going to be used. Each somehow feels 
safer with its nuclear stockpile even though it has 
no intention of using it and no apprehension that the 
other will. The situation is thus “under control.” But 
if this were indeed the case, if there were a tacit under- 
standing which stops the arms race, removes the danger 
of accidental war, prevents the spread of nuclear 
weapons to more nations, removes the danger and fear 
of surprise attack, then you would have the equivalent 
of disarmament, a “warless world,” and the rest. 











If this is not what is meant, if Arms Control is a 
substitute for disarmament, not a step which has com- 
mitted the nation to disarmament, if the idea is that 
we can retain our “sovereignty,” our power position, 
our deterrent, our private “unilateral” ‘defenses with 
which to foil the enemy, then Arms Control is a phony, 
a cruel deception. No nation is going to remain a nation 
in the traditional sense of being engaged in a power 
struggle without arms rivalry. If competitive arma- 
ment is cut out, the institutions which are buttressed 
and the policies which are implemented by the mili- 
tary capability will also go by the board or undergo 


radical change. 

A definitive critique of the whole range of ideas 
covered by such terms as “deterrence,” “mutual invul- 
nerability,” etc. is supplied by Walter Millis in his 
review (New York Times, Sunday, January 15, 1961) of 
Henry Kissinger’s The Necessity for Choice.* Says 
Millis: 

It is no doubt true that “deterrence would be com- 
plete if the [Communist] aggressor could not defeat 
the military forces of the free world whatever form 
aggression takes. If adequate limited war forces are 
coupled with an invulnerable retaliatory force, the 
aggressor would be unable to benefit from either limited 
or all-out conflict. In that case, military actions would 
be foreclosed to him.” And—one may add—the “free 
world” would have established that complete military 
domination of the globe which we so often allege tc 
be the Communist aim. 

If the core of the problem were, as the author re- 
peatedly implies, simply to prevent Communist aggres- 
sion against the free world, this might be the answer; 
but to achieve peace it is just as important to prevent 
Western aggression against the Communist world— 
or what thé’ Communist world is bound to insist upon 
interpreting as Western aggression. It is just as im- 
portant to prevent Western “blackmail,” such as we 
implicitly use in trying to sustain the Berlin position, 
as it is to prevent Communist “blackmail” “in an 
attempt to overthrow that position. To do both p¥e- 
sents a problem that appears to be insoluble by mil- 
itary means. 

A little later Millis observes of Kissinger’s comments 
on various political issues, such as the German question: 

In repeatedly showing us the ways in which we 
cannot escape the frightful modern predicament, he 
makes no persuasive showing of how we can. With 
him, indeed, international politics is seemingly re- 
defined from “the art of the possible” into “the art 
of the impossible.” 

It is, I suggest, from this angle that we can most 
fruitfully contemplate the problem of unilateral versus 
multilateral disarmament. But let me first make a com- 
ment on ethical grounds, which is the standpoint from 
which the problem is traditionally approached by paci- 
fists and adherents of nonviolence. 


*The Necessity for Choice: Prospects of American Foreign 
Policy. Henry A. Kissinger; 370 pp., Harper & Brothers, $5.50 
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On ethical—of course also on Christian or Judaeo- 
Christian grounds—it seems to me that the use of mass- 
destruction weapons, including their use as deterrence, 
i..e, threat, can in no wise be condoned. If it. is held 
that a nation should under no circumstances use these 
weapons, then it follows that if necessary it must dis- 
card them unilaterally. As Herbert Butterfield, a non- 
pacifist, Professor of Modern History and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University, asks in his latest book 
International Conflict in the Twentieth Century, “is 
there no weapon that we will brand as an atrocity, 
... no horror that we should regard as impermissible? 
... We cannot say that we will not receive the bomb— 
we can only say that we will not be responsible for 
the sin and crime of delivering it... .. If it is wrong 
to tip the balance slightly in favor of humanity and 
faith at such a point as this, the fact is so monstrous 
as to imply the doom of our civilization, whatever 
decision we take on the present issue.” 

Readers will probably recall the often quoted re- 
marks of George F. Kennan, another non-pacifist, to 
the effect that we should never again by using mass- 
destruction weapons “make the men, women and 
children of another government hostages for the conduct 
of their government.” In reply to the objection that 
for a government to follow such a course would mean 
defeat, he answered that he could not define victory 
and defeat in a modern war between big states, “the 
defeat is war itself,” and besides, that there are times 
when we must “simply act according to conscience, 
trust in God’s grace and not ask too many questions.” 

I do not see how any Christians or pacifists of what- 
ever persuasion can escape the logic of this position. 
The fact that it is essentially an ethical or religious 
position does not make it politically irrelevant or 
something to be kept on the shelf while we follow 
other courses, As Butterfield suggests, if a nation or 
society no longer rejects any atrocity we are doomed 
anyway, “blind victims of historical processes, which 
will end by making us more and more like the thing 
we are opposing.” This does not at all justify pacifists 
who take this position in arrogating moral superiority 
to themselves or impugning the character and sincerity 
of other pacifists who do not take it. Long ago I heard 
someone say, “The fact that one man’s position may 
be more right than another’s does not prove that he 
is more righteous.” 

Here I want to point to one element in the nuclear- 
war situation which seems to me seldom to be seriously 
pondered, and which is significant both from a moral 
and from a “practical” point of view. Big modern na- 
tions engaged in the arms race and perhaps to be en- 
gaged in nuclear war make decisions not only for them- 
selves but for other nations. The survival of civilization 
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or of mankind itself may be at stake. At the very least, 
millions of noncombatants in countries not involved 
in the war will be victims. It is surely dubious whether 
a nation has a right to exterminate an enemy, or to 
commit suicide But what are we to say of a nation 
which becomes implicated in the destruction of man- 
kind, or of civilization, or even of millions of human 
beings in noncombatant countries? There are those 
in the United States who would wage a nuclear war on 
the ground that “no world is better than a Communist 
world.” Assuming for the sake of argument that there 
is some morality and some sense in such a course, 
whence do we derive the right to destroy all or a big 
part of mankind in such a holocaust? Was it not 
Hitler’s readiness—or supposed readiness—to do this 
that rendered him in American eyes a monster? This 
is annihilation without representation. And from a 
very “practical” point of view it will be well for us to 
bear in mind that one of the big reasons the United 
States is suspected, feared, and hated by many neutrals 
is precisely that they believe or fear that this nation 
is actually capable of arrogating to itself the right 
to decide for them: “We will see you wiped out, rather 
than that you should be subjected temporarily to 
some form of Communist rule.” 


Unilateral Armament 

To return to where we left off, with the quotation 
from Walter Millis: If his case is sound, then the 
goal or rather the working basis of politics has to be 
disarmament, not any substitute for it, This is not an 
idea which Khrushchev thought up. It is an idea dic- 
tated by the facts; it is a “fact of life” in the nuclear 
age. How, then, are we to achieve a disarmed world? 
By negotiating an agreement or agreements is the 
natural answer. “Unilateralists” are not opposed to 
this, or if some of them are, they are wrong. Unilateral 
disarmament is no doubt sometimes presented as if it 
were something which took place in a vacuum, by 
divine fiat, “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 
like the Resurrection. It should not be. We shall try 
to deal another time with the question of how a policy 
of unilateral disarmament, supposing a nation was pre- 
pared to consider it, should be spelled out. 

We are now discussing multilateral or universal dis- 
armament, A lot of discussion and negotiation about 
disarmament, arms reduction, etc. has, of course, tal..n 
place. The conviction that we really do have to achieve 
something like total and universal disarmament is more 
widespread than ever before in modern history. It 
need not be argued that nothing has been achieved, 
but it is a fact that World War II did come in spite of 
all the disarmament talk between wars, and I suppose 
no one competent to speak would now deny that the 
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forces making for war dominated the Twenties and 
Thirties. Today, amidst all the talk about cessation of 
tests, etc. the arms race proceeds every year, every day, 
every hour, at an ever accelerated pace. Those closest 
to the centers of power seem agreed that, unless some- 
thing intervenes drastically, disaster is inevitable. There- 
fore, the question of the kind of negotiation that could 
reasonably be expected to lead to results, actually to 
reverse the trend, has to be faced. 


Natjons now operate, so to speak, on the basis of 
unilateral defense and military build-up. Each is sov- 
ereign and makes its own dispositions, looks after itself. 
This is so, especially for the big powers, even when 
alliances and satellites are in the picture. Under the 
immense pressure of vested interests, out of habit, 
suspicion, fear, they negotiate about disarmament 
in the context of a feverish, runaway arms race. They 
profess to think that the deterrent does not deter, that 
it is an instrument of disaster, but each hangs on to 
his instrument and is busily engaged in improving and 
multiplying it. Each bloc wants to be sure that its 
power position is not adversely affected. Each assumes 
that the economic, political and ideological conflict 
must continue to be waged, though it professes to 
want disarmament in the military sense. They discuss 
endlessly small steps that will not affect the basic 
position, and yet somehow will lead to its disappearance. 
Everything is going to remain the same and everything 
is going to be different. 

It seems to me that the administration of a big 
power is not ready or able to negotiate seriously about 
disarmament until it is actually convinced that war is 
the enemy, that the old standbys of international 
policy, such as “deterrence” and “negotiation from 
strength” are mortal dangers to the nation, that the 
nuclear-arms race is suicidal. Given the immense vested 
interests involved in the military status quo, the force 
of habit and inertia, and all the rest, there has to be 
a firm conviction that there must be an about-face or 
the old motions will produce the old results. If, on 
the other hand, there is such a conviction, the nation 
will not simply go on with the arms competition: it 
will take some unilateral initiative. It will not con- 
clude that it has to be insane as long as another 
nation is. 


To look at it from the other side, each big power 
at present profoundly distrusts the others, There is 
an important sense in which it is true that no govern- 
ment can be trusted: which of them does not have its 
expensive and elaborate paraphernalia of espionage 
and deceit? Nevertheless, if there is not some initial 
trust, mutual confidence, no serious negotiation will or 
can eventuate. Incidentally, it seems evident that so far 
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as popular feeling goes the big obstacle in the way of 
any negotiation on disarmament, not to mention any 
unilateral initiative by the United States, is the con- 
viction that “you can’t trust the Russians (or the Com- 
munists).” Repeatedly, this phrase is tossed out as if 
it settled everything: naturally, under the circumstances, 
we have to keep up our pace in the arms race, and so 
on. But this is not the answer to any problem. The mu- 
tual distrust, the mutual untrustworthiness is the prob- 
lem. Now how can the Russians convince us that they 
don’t believe in “deterrence” any more, that they really 
want to stop the arms race, if they keep right on with it? 
How are they going to prove that they trust us a little, if 
they keep on arming against us and telling their people 
that this is a “peace policy”? They would confront 
us with a new fact and would nonviolently force us to 
negotiate, so to speak, if they started unilaterally te 
reverse the arms process. How are we going to convince 
the Russians that we don’t believe in “deterrence” any 
more, when we make it our first priority to keep it 
up or to “improve” it? How are we going to present 
them with a new fact, which is something entirely dif- 
ferent from a statement, no matter how solemn, how 
shall we nonviolently force or tempt them to negotiate, 
save by unilaterally starting to pull out of the nuclear 
arms race? Note that at this crucial point both powers 
behave exactly alike. Neither one has given a shred of 
evidence that it will risk serious unilateral initiative. 
On the contrary, each repeatedly proclaims that it 
cannot give up its defenses. 

To cite another instance, it is repeatedly said that 
if the nuclear club is enlarged and presently a dozen 
nations are equipped with bombs, the situation will 
be almost infinitely worsened, insecurity will be all but 
absolute. Yet the trend is steadily in the direction of 
big nuclear powers bolstering themselves by sharing 
nuclear capability with allies or yielding to pressure 
from them. During the early period of de Gaulle’s 
moves to provide France with nuclear capability, for 
example, neither the United States nor Russia took any 
firm action to stop him or even to denounce his pro- 
gram. Recently, the Soviet Union has been more critical. 
but its earlier silence is evidence that its reaction at 
different times to this extremely dangerous develop- 
ment is politically motivated. 

Theoretically it is, I suppose, conceivable that two 
governments should come at the same moment to the 
basie conclusion that they have to reverse the arms 
race and move toward disarmament, and then proceed 
to negotiate. How simple and beautiful that would be; 
but it is not the way things are. The unilateralists who 
think that disarmament can take place in a vacuum 
and by divine fiat, so to speak, have their counterparts, 
I suggest. in multilateralists who think that disarma- 
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ment will gradually sneak up on the world in which 
big powers talk earnestly about it while stepping up 
the pace of the arms race, or at any rate making no 
change in the basic patterns of nationalism, sovereign- 
ty, and military security. However achieved, disarma- 
ment will be a complicated process, not a simple act. 
I think it is possible to suggest something about the 
steps in that process if the unilateral-initiative approach 
is to be used, though it is a matter to which much more 
thought and study need to be given, and limitations 
of space forbid dealing with it here. 

The same holds for the problem of how people can 
be persuaded to contemplate a proposal so revolution- 
ary as unilateralism in one form or another. But the 
idea that disarmament by negotiation is not revolu- 
tionary in its implications, that somehow a world with- 
out war will in other respects be much the same as 
the one we know, is a colossal error. It may be easy to 
sell the phrase “disarmament by negotiation,” but 
that is not the same as persuading people to work for 
the thing itself, from which many shrink. This is one 
of the big reasons why the mountain of negotiation 
so often labors to produce a mouse. 


This aspect of the problem has recently been bril- 
liantly stated by Kenneth Boulding, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Michigan, in an article in 
the special Fall 1960 issue of Daedalus devoted to 
Arms Control. He deals primarily with the economic 
implications but concludes that there are deeper im- 
plications for “religion, for family life, for ethics, for 
art, for culture in all its dimensions, and for politics. 
This is so because arms contro] is the beginning of a 
great revolution in human affairs.” He continues: 

A specter is haunting the chancelleries and the gen- 
eral staffs, more frightening perhaps than that which 
Kari Ma-x invoked in 1848; it is the specter of Peace 
—th«i «> 5 girl with the olive-branch corsage whom 
no vol. od. American (or Russian) could conceiv- 


amy warm- ‘© io. She haunts us because we cannot gc 
Je to 2 ap o'con, or to Lee, or even to MacArthur: 


vo cauilita.. sce caught in an implacable dynamic of 
te! .nge which makes them increasingly less 
cape’ o defending the countries which support them, 


except at an increasingly intolerable cost. The gro- 
tesque irony of national defense in the nuclear age 
is that, after having had the inestimable privilege of 
losing half (or is it three quarters, or all?) of our 
population, we are supposed to set up again the whole 
system which gave rise to this holocaust’! 

We are however, totally unprepared for peace. We 
have never had peace, and it may be forced upon us 
before we really want it... . Peace, it is clear, in- 
sinuates her soft fingers into every nerve of life. We 
have dreamed of Utopia, and secretly been thankful 
that it is only a dream. Now we are going to be com- 
pelled to think about it, and think hard and long, for 
we may be forced into it by the absence of any alter- 
native but doomsday. 
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A NEW KIND 
OF POLITICS 


E. P. THOMPSON 


I PREFER the historical concept of “revolu- 
tion” to that of “a transition to socialism.” The second 
phrase too often implies that the objective is tixed—that 
there is a “given” society which can be attained by a “sei- 
zure” of power which implies, not so much a change in 
the system, as a change in who runs the system, not 
a change in ownership but a change of owners. More- 
over, the sociologist’s term, which Wright Mills em- 
ploys—“a major structural change”—seems to me 
inadequate since it suggests certain administrative 
measures which effect changes in institutions rather 
than continuing processes which arise from popular 
activity and participation. 

I suspect that it may be because of this static sociolog- 
ical terminology that he is able to ask whether “the 
cultural apparatus” may not be able to displace the 
working-class as the agency of change. The danger is, 
not that the “cultural apparatus” or the “intellectuals” 
will be ineffectual in bringing certain changes about, 
but that these changes, if effected, will be scarcely worth 
having. Although this may be far from his intention, 
it would be only too easy in Britain for people to deduce 
from his words a Fabian or manipulative tactic which 
would result (at best) in a socialism “for” the people 
but not by the people themselves. It is possible that 
when Wright Mills offers the intellectuals “as a possible, 
immediate, radical agency of change” he is thinking of 
them, not as the leading agents of revolution, but as the 
force which may precipitate a new consciousness and 
initiate much broader processes. In this case I am much 
closer to agreement with him, since it seems to me to 
be a crucial role of socialist intellectuals to do exactly 
this; and this in fact is what is happening all round 
the world today. But while socialist intellectuals may 
“trigger off” these processes, they will only defeat and 
isolate themselves if they assume the hubris of “main 
agents,” since the kind of socialism which we want is 
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one which is impossible without the participation of 
the whole people at every level. _ 

Moreover, certain of Wright Mills’ emphases (and the 
prevalence today of a kind of intellectual isolationism) 
seem to me to be the product of particular experiences 
of the past ten years, which have resulted from causes 
(of which Wright Mills has himself offered a brilliant 
analysis) which may be ephemeral, and one of which 
has been the failure of most intellectuals in America and 
Britain to act as anything but the agents of the status 
quo. A generation of younger radical intellectuals is now 
coming up whose experience of this period of quiescence 
leads them to underrate the “slumbering energies” of 
working people, the extraordinary diversity of skill and 
creative ability denied expression and seeking for out- 
lets; the way in which the daily exposure of working 
people to exploitation contradicts the solicitations of 
the mass media; the way in which community values 
and notions of the common good survive tenaciously 
in industry, in social life and in working-class organ- 
izations; the way in which even “apathy” is often an 
active, ironic negative opposed to the celebration of 
“affluence.” What I think socialist intellectuals in Brit- 
ain tend, above all, to forget, is what it has meant 
for our people to have been for so long without real 
political leadership. 1 do not mean peripatetic poli- 
ticians, but the kind of leadership which is in there 
with the people, in the factories, the streets, the offices, 
taking up their grievances, articulating their aspira- 
tions, knitting together one agitation with another in 
a general popular strategy. The only nation-wide 
leadership of this kind on offer during the past ten 
years—that of the Communist Party—has disqualified 
itself in so many ways that it can scarcely be used as 
an example; but even so, any experience of this kind 
of vigorous Communist leadership, in a mining village 
or among St. Pancras tenants, reveals the richness of 
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response awaiting to be aroused. If only the Labor 
Party were to be transformed into a party capable of 
giving this kind of direct leadership, without the élit- 
ist manipulation or the suspect strategy of the Com- 
munist Party, then the problem of agency would be 
solved. 


The historical concept of revolution, then, is not 
one of this change in “structure” or that moment of 
“transition,” nor need it be one of cataclysmic crisis 
and violence. It is a concept of historical process, where- 
by democratic pressures can no longer be contained 
within the capitalist system; at some point a crisis is 
precipitated which leads on to a chain of interrelated 
crises which result in profound changes in class and 
social relationships and in institutions—“transition” 
of power in the epochal sense. Since it is a process whose 
very nature is derived from heightened political con- 
sciousness and popular participation its outcome 
cannot be predicted with certainty; it is a process 
not only of making but also of choosing, which makes 
it all the more important that socialists should know 
where they want to go before they start. Moreover, we 
cannot possibly prescribe in advance the exact con- 
ditions under which this “breakthrough” will come— 
around what issue, in what context, with the aid of 
what “external” crisis. Nor can we prescribe with any 
certainty the institutional changes that will be necessary 
—although here I think that the criticism is entirely 
justified, that I and other New Left writers have failed 
to discuss sufficiently the “theory of the State,” anl 
that we need not only to think in detail about the 
kinds of institutional change and democratic trans- 
formation of the machinery of State which are desir- 
able, but also to begin to press for these changes now. 


But I repeat the argument of “Revolution”: in the 
end, we can only find out in practice the breaking-point 
of the capitalist system, by unrelenting constructive 
pressures within the general strategy of the common 
good. I think the objection of the sectaries to this 
that it is merely “reformism”—is just fatuous; it is on 
a level with the arguments of the anarchist zanies of 
the 1880’s who denounced the new unionism as a “pal- 
liative.” The Socialist Labor Leaguers and the rest 
who try to attach “down with the boss” slogans to 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament demonstrations 
are on a level of immaturity with those who denounced 
Tom Mann and John Burns for not carrying a red flag 
at the head of the dockers’ demonstrations of 1889. 
Although they rant about the “class struggle,” they are 
just about beginning to lisp the first letters of its alpha- 
bet. But, on the other hand, I think that those who 
scoff at the possibility of our people moving forward 
into a revolutionary situation in pursuit of “ideal” 
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demands instead of being whipped into it by economic 
disaster are victims of a similar impoverished eco- 
nomic reductionism. I just do not know where this 
notion of working people as unresponsive to anything 
except direct economic motivations came from; it 
certainly does not come out of the history of the British 
working-class. The very notion of class consciousness 
entails the recognition by the individual of greater 
values than personal self-interest; and the values and 
the very language of our movement reveal this time 
and again. 


Enlargement of Demands 


Moreover, it is just not true that our working-class 
history shows a series of struggles around bread-and- 
butter demands. This history is, in fact, far more to 
be understood as a continual enlargement of popular 
demands, a broadening concept of the common good. 
From bread riots to agitations for the vote, for the 
humane treatment of the poor, for working conditions 
and living conditions, for the education, health and 
amenities of the people. There seems to me no grounds 
for the psephological assumption that—somewhere 
around 1950—all this tradition ended, and the British 
working-class (considered in the mass) became a des- 
iccated calculating machine. Perhaps, by a paradoxical 
dialectic, it is in the myth of classlessness itself that 
a new and revolutionary class consciousness may be 
maturing. The Business Society may be fostering atti- 
tudes which it is in our power to give new forms of 
expression incompatible with the continuance of the 
acquisitive society. The young workers who seem to 
be turning away from the traditions of their fathers 
are at the same time turning away from the notion of 
belonging to an exploited class and are asserting (in 
the first place, perhaps, only as “consumers,” but im- 
plicitly as citizens) the claim to full social equality. 
The man who does not wish to wear a working-class 
cap, drink in a dreary Victorian working-man’s insti- 
tute, and shop at a working-class shop, may see these 
as insignia of class segregation. It is difficult for the 
socialist to regard him without a sense of. nostalgia 
for the values of his father which he has lost; but at 
the same time he may be more open to an appeal to the 
common good than to the “interests of the working- 
class,” more responsive to a critique of the system 
as such and less concerned to defend a sectional interest 
within it. Moreover, in particular ways the force of this 
general critique of the system is becoming daily more 
apparent, in the false and irresponsible priorities, the 
transport muddle. the decay of our cities, the inade- 
quacy of social services and the rest. And in his life- 
experience there will be much which will impel him 
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to question—not cultural “backcloth and fittings” and 
optional luxuries—but the immorality of social life 
and the boredom of work, and the credentials of a so- 
ciety which offers him a lifetime of fifty-week years 
of labor in a confined environment for other people’s 
profit and tells him he has never “had it so good.” 
Finally, he will be led to this critique (and is already 
moving in this direction) because he is living at a time 
of greater danger and opportunity than men have ever 
lived in before; one must have a curiously eccentric 
and debased view of human nature to suppose that 
the defense of peace is beyond the comprehension of— 
and is something separate from the interests of—the 
working class. 


The Need for Examples 


If we are to arouse this common democratic con- 
sciousness of the people as against the oligarchs and 
(eventually) the system, we cannot “ignore” the ma- 
terial factors in existing consciousness. On the contrary, 
we must study far more closely these factors, and look 
for every occasion—whether in theory or in action— 
to emphasize points of common interest between miner 
and white-collar worker, technician and textile worker. 
That is why we should reject pessimistic advice to 
surrender to an inevitable split between the “affluent” 
and the “traditional” and should work actively to splice 
together the strengths of the old and the strengths of 
the new, so that if the split comes (as now seems likely) 
it comes on our terms, and not on Mr. Gaitskell’s. In- 
stead of sneering self-righteously at the Old Left (as 
some New Lefters have given the impression) we should 
be working hard to build bridges of understanding. 
We should be helping the CND youth to understand 
the great traditions of Labor, its power and capacity 
for self-renewal. And by bringing the “Old Left” into 
contact with a younger socialist tradition we will bring 
encouragement which—far more than self-righteous 
criticism—will help it to shed some outmoded attitudes. 


What we need now, to give body and practical 
definition to the approach of the New Left, are some 
examples of socialist actions which go beyond the 
barren resolution-mongering and parliamentary idiocy 
in which so much of the Labor movement is caught 
up. We can only find out how to break through our 
present political conventions, and help people to think 
of socialism as something done by people and not for 
or to people, by pressing in new ways on the ground. 
One socialist youth club of a quite new kind, in East 
London or Liverpool or Leeds; one determined munici- 
pal council, probing the possibility of new kinds of 
municipal ownership in the face of government op- 
position; one tenant’s association with a new dynaniic, 
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pioneering on its own account new patterns of social 
welfare—play centers, nursery facilities, community 
services for and by the women—involving people in 
the discussion and solution of problems of town plan- 
ning, racial intercourse, leisure facilities; one pit, fac- 
tory, or sector of nationalized industry where new forms 
of workers’ control can actually be forced upon manage- 
ment; one experimental “Quality Center” on the lines 
which Raymond Williams has proposed—a_break- 
through at any one of these points would immediately 
help in precipitating a diffuse aspiration into a positive 
movement which would have far more hope of com- 
manding wide public support than any movement of 
journals and books can ever hope to do. 


To mention such possibilities is to call up an army 
corps of difficult objections. How? Where? What kind 
of a club? Which municipal council? How much could 
it get away with? People wouldn’t support it! How 
could it be financed? 


There are long answers to all these questions. But 
the short answer is that the difficulties are essentially 
the kind of difficulties which socialists have encountered 
before, and have sometimes overcome. Moreover, they 
are exactly the kind of difficulties which we must 
overcome if we are to advance towards the kind of 
society—the socialism of democratic self-activity—which 
we say we want. “Apathy,” like “affluence,” has a long 
history in relation to our working-class movement, The 
problem is not one of “seizing power” in order to 
create a society in which self-activity is possible, but 
one of generating this activity now within a manip- 
ulative society. 
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Our hammers on the xylophones 
a busy clamor make, 

the drummers are like monkeys 
chattering in the canebrake. 


We keep our noses down and play 
and look not left nor right. 

An artist who has seen a ghost 
his eyes are round, his face is white. 


Busy busy keeping busy 
trying not to think a thought 
and nobody will lift his face 
to look at what is not. 


But it’s hard to be happy like monkeys 
for ene of our playmates is late. 
Do monkeys have bad memories? 
We had a definite date. 


The gamelan of my town 
is famous overseas, 

the rich Americans have heard 
the music of the Balinese. 


The gamelan of my town 
returned with dollars in our hands. 
O ghost who haunt this gamelan 
have you come to dance? 


Look up! look up, musicians! 
look up and never fear. 

It is the ghost of Master Hu 
come to dance for us here. 


Waiting for the first drumbeats 
and smiling softly at you, 

he is only waiting for his cue— 
don’t you remember Master Hu? 


He only died last night and did 
you think he would so soon forget? 

He has come to this rehearsal 
because we had a date. 


When to America we came 
the fame of Hu was loud, 
nor did we envy him his fame 
who shared it and were proud. 


Proud! proud of my Bali! 
when to their astonishment 

he danced the clever dances 
our simple villages invent. 


What is deathless cannot die! 
why is your pounding heart? 

—the pride of our countryside, 
why do you stare at him and start? 


*In Bali, each village has its own gamelan, an orchestra of about thirty pieces whose 


Ballad of the Gamelan of Bali" 


He is dancing the dance of reaching out 
that used to end in bed, 

he whispers “Come!” and disappears 
—he is a ghost and he is dead. 


He is a ghost, he comes and goes, 
through him I see your circle eyes 
with a ring of white around the sight 

for he is bigger than lifesize. 


Ow! he is bigger than lifesize 
and he is reaching out—for what? 
Last night our darling was alive, 
today we have him not. 


It is hard to be happy like monkeys! 
One of our playmates is late! 

Do monkeys have bad memories? 
We had a date. We had a date. 


Now what is the drummer on the right 
muttering upon his drum? 

“Why must he flaunt his golden watches 
before the men at home?” 


And what is the drummer on the left 
tapping with impatient thumb? 
“Ts the loot of America a license 
to lord it over men at home?” 


What is the noble terompong 
hammering on angry gongs? 

“Tell me, gamelan, to whom 
the Island of Bali belongs?” 


Now all the gamelan is clanging 
the alarm that wakes from trance. 
“The gamelan is everybody’s! 
Little children clap their hands! 


“The women shout cha cha cha cha! 
The monkeys chatter too! 

The villages of Bali 
do not belong to Master Hu! 


“The clanging of our gamelan 
can put to flight, can put to flight 
this ghost that we are staring at 
with dark eyes ringed with white.” 


We shout! and it is still 

and there is no ghost in truth, 
but out of the silence softly 

the sorry solo of a flute, 


the sorry solo of the flute 
is murmuring as my tears flow, 
“Where, O musician of Bali, 
where is the chosen of Dario?” 


music is based on the traditional myths of the village. 
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Paut GoopMAN 


“Of Bali dancers,” says my flute, 
“was no one in my recollection 
like the apprentice of Dario 
who bettered the instruction; 


where is he, whose boyish beauty 
could quiet lust for seven days 
and when a man he grew to be 
his performance was beyond praise?” 


If him you seek go down to where 
the waves are shining, never fear, 

you will find him there his throat 
cut from ear to ear. 


“O fellows of the gamelan, 
which of you on the shining shoré 
waylaid him as he lightly came 
and left him in his gore?” 


This will no one ever know. 

Four men we chose to meet him there 
as he danced along his way 

on his way to nowhere. 


‘One from the drums, one from the gongs, 


one from the xylophones, 
and one from the melodious flutes 
to meet him where he comes. 


Along the shore the moonlight 
was shining on the sea. 

“Who is there?” he cries in fear, 
for we have barred his way. 


He thinks that we are robbers 
who rudely bar the way. 

“Here, take my golden watches!” 
but we four nothing say. 


“Musicians of the gamelan! 
what do you wish of me?” 

His voice is sweet with his relief. 
But we four nothing say. 


“Don’t you know me in the night? 
is it a game you play?” 

Terror has caught him by the throat. 
But we four nothing say. 


“F am the dancer of Bali! 
the chosen of Dario! 
Hu Nga of Bliatan! 
On my way let me go.” 


Our dances were not meant to sell 
for gold and power, young man, 
but for the villages of Bali 
to prosper, safe from the Evil One. 
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LETTERS ... 


SANE 


Dear Editors: New York 

As an original sponsor of Lizeration, I have been saddened 
by the space you have given to an unfavorable discussion of 
the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

I know that every action the national board of SANE has 
taken regarding its problems of the right—and left!—has 
not been above criticism. But those who criticize should be 
privy to the facts and obviously my old friend, A. J. Musie, 
has been quite removed from many facts. A “failure in 
transcribing a telephone conversation” can hardly excuse a 
number of errors in his articles which culminate in an indict- 
ment of SANE—which is unrecognizable to those of us 
who have lived with these problems for several years as a 
member of its national board (and now, in my case, as a 
member of its national staff). 

At this moment when nuclear war by accident, calculation, 
or miscalculation has never been nearer, it is tragic that 
those concerned with action against war should spend so 
much time analyzing and criticizing each other. There is 
certainly room for multiple paths to peace and one would 
hope that LiseraTIon would explore these many paths in- 
stead of criticizing one of them. Some of us have had ques- 
tions about one or another American peace organization in 
recent years, but we have not known all the facts and, in any 
case, we have had an eclectic philosophy of peace strategy. 

It should be recorded here that many members of the 
national committee of SANE—such as Clarence Picke‘t, 
Norman Cousins, Norman Thomas, James Farmer, Stanley 
Isaacs, and Donald Harrington—have a record of sensitivity 
to the problems of war and peace—and civil liberties—equal 
to that of those who criticize SANE so unhesitatingly. 

This national committee has continued to build SANE 
locally and nationally. During the past autumn SANE has 
had more loca] activity than at any time since its estab- 
lishment in 1957. SANE’s program for the spring of 1961 is 
even more ambitious and we invite readers of LIBERATION 
to work in SANE and see for themselves. Homer A. Jack 

Executive Director, 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 


We are glad to give space to Homer Jack’s letter. As for 
his main point, that we have mistakenly gone out of our way 
to analyze and criticize one part of the anti-war movement 
when all sections of it should be engaged in action, we have 
been convinced that A. J. Muste was dealing with a matter 
of principle and fundamental policy and that it would be 
wrong and a disservice to the whole anti-war movement to 
keep silence. 

Moreover, Muste explicitly disclaimed in his articles any 
desire to engage in a struggle against SANE or to lead an 
opposition within it. None of the Editors has engaged in 
such activity, and we have sought to discourage those who 
have suggested forming another organization with much the 
same program as SANE. 

It is suggested that there were serious errors in Muste’s 
account. The only instance mentioned is one in the November 
issue, which we ourselves pointed out in December. It was not 
one which affected the basic issues. We remind our readers 
that we repeatedly made it known that our pages werg 
open to other versions of the developments under discussion 
and urged interested persons to provide such articles. 

Lest anyone who did not read the Muste articles get the 
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wrong impression, we have to mention that they repeatedly 
emphasized his belief in the sincerity of thosé he ventured 
to criticize and his appreciation of their services to the 
cause of peace and civil liberties, as well as his feeling of 
personal affection for a number of them. The Editors 


Dear Editors: Pasadena, California 

I enclose my check for fifteen dollars, for which I would 
like to have twelve copies each of three issues of LIBERATION, 
plus an extension to my subscription. The three issues that 
I would like to have are those containing the articles about 
SANE, I am grateful to Liseration for publishing these 
illuminating articles. Tinus Pauling 


THE CONGO 


Dear Editors: Chicago 

I find it hard to understand the concluding paragraph of 
A. J. Muste’s editorial on the Congo in your January issuc. 
Viewed from one angle, it seems to say that the United 
Nations actually should decide which side it will support in 
the Congo, and then go all-out for that particular side. 
From another angle—and particularly in view of the heading 
(“When You Send Troops In”)—it seems to mean that the 
original decision to use troops has, through some undefined 
chain of inevitability, brought U. N. at present up against 
an alleged necessity of supporting one party or another, 
with no attempt at impartiality. 

On the basis of A. J.’s articles and talks, I believe the latter 
interpretation to be the most likely, but it still leaves some- 
thing to be desired, in my opinion. It is true that having a 
military force in the area, U. N. is being drawn into more 
and more coercive measures—actually, more outright battles. 

But is it necessarily impossible to reverse the trend? As 
I write, a double-pronged effort to pressure the Belgians 
into removing all their military personnel, and to disarm 
rival Congo forces, is being rumored. There was a time last 
summer when U. N. for a relatively modest sum, could 
have purchased a vast proportion of the guns in the Congo 
Army from an unpaid, hungry and dissatisfied soldiery. This 
approach might still work, especially if Western countries 
could be persuaded to stop paying Mobutu’s forces. 

U. N. should develop a massive information program—not 
closing down the Congo radio system, but launching its own 
—to which helicopters with loud speakers and a battery of 
translators into the vernacular should be added. Actual 
volunteers for an unarmed U. N. Peace Corps could counter 
the pressure for giving U. N. Forces greater military fire- 
power, and a greatly enlarged U. N. medical and technical 
assistance program (now totalling only around 190 persons) 
could increase U. N.’s acceptability, and lead to the thin- 
ning out of the military occupation and its eventual elim- 
ination. 

Re-convening of the Congo Parliament with U. N. protec- 
tion for all its members, plus the scheduling of a constituent 
convention to put the constitution into final shape would 
seem to be essential to the development of a peaceful atmos- 
phere and the decrease of reliance on military force. Mean- 
while U. N. should seal the Congo borders against military 
aid from any source—Russian, Egyptian, Belgian, or Rho- 
desian. William Bross Lloyd, Jr. 

Editor, Toward Freedom 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 

I regard this as a very useful contribution to the discussion. 

I did not mean to suggest that it is absolutely impossible to 


“reverse the trend.” If it is to be done, tt would be along the 
lines William Lloyd suggests. A. J. M. 
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CUBA 
Dear Editors: Philadelphia 

We wish to thank you for publishing such articles as the 
two by Dave Dellinger on Cuba. 

If you are making reprints of these, will you please send 
us ten copies. If you do not have reprints, would you have 
extra copies of these two issues (December and January) of 
which you could send us up to ten copies? 

My husband and I spent eleven weeks in Cuba this summer 
as quite independent tourists, travelling in our own car from 
end to end of the island, visiting cooperatives and schools in 
some out-of-the-way places, and talking with hundreds of 
people of all classes (in Spanish). Our observations and im- 
pressions agree very substantially with Mr. Dellinger’s. Since 
our return in October we have spoken to many clubs, schools 
and church groups, in an effort to communicate our con- 
victions and concern to other Americans. It is up hill work! 
but we get the impression that more and more people are 
beginning to question the line that our government has been 
taking. Your fine publication is a help toward this. 

Mrs. A. J. Bertholf 


Dear Editors: Indianapolis 

I think that Dave Dellinger (“America’s Lost Plantation,” 
December 1960) is guilty of a grave distortion of history 
when in some introductory statements he implies that the 
civil war in Spain was a contest between Communists and 
Fascists. Spain’s idealism (revolutionary), he says, was de- 
stroyed ““in a brutalizing struggle for power between the 
Communists and the Fascists.” 

The facts are that free, democratic, republican Spain was 
destroyed by Fascism, but to equate the Republican leader- 
ship, Negron, Azana, Preto, Caballero, Del Vayo, e¢ al., 
with Communism is wrong and it is inconceivable to me how 
a student of political and world affairs of Mr. Dellinger's 
calibre could make such an insinuation. If his argument 
had been that within the framework of the Spanish republic 
in the tragic civil war years the Moscow-backed and con- 
trolled Communist Party gained increasingly more and 
more influence*in some government departments, well and 
good, but the blanket statement he makes is certainly wrong. 

Don’t misunderstand me, I am no apologist for the per- 
formance of the C. P. in that war; some of their private anil 
ideological vendettas, some of their ruthless actions cannot 
be condoned. But to ascribe to them a role that they never 
played seems wrong to me. G. Baumann 


Dear Editors: Woodmere, N. Y. 
I have just finished the second installment of Dave Del- 


linger’s report on Cuba and found it very good. It has prob- 
ably given me a better picture of actual conditions in Cuba 
today than anything else I have read, including the two best 
known books, and seems both balanced reporting and sound 
interpretation. 

One gripe I do have, more at LispeRATION’s apparent 
policy than these articles, however, is the chronic failure to 
state at the beginning the number of installments, or even 
that the whole article isn’t in the number at hand. This con- 
sistently annoys me and I even refused to read subsequent 
installments of one of Sid Lens’ articles because I felt tricked 
when I finished one and found it continued for an indefinite 
number of later installments, as I remember it. I realize 
that sometimes you may not know how many but with the 
Cuba article, for example, if at the outset you had stated 
that this was part one, with one or two installments to follow, 
it would have been helpful and—fair. Some articles, for exam- 
ple, I should prefer to wait until I have the whole thing 
before reading any and I feel I should have the option. 

But I am very glad Dave Dellinger went to Cuba andl 
published this account, and do hope it will be available for 
wider distribution. Charles T. Jackson 


Dear Editors: New York 

There’s always something good in Liperation. The Dei- 
linger pieces on Cuba for instance are superb. Congratulations 
to him. Waldo Frank 


Dear Editors: San Francisco 

I have just read Dave Dellinger’s two articles on “Amer- 
ica’s Lost Plantation.” The second is the better. Excellent, 
in fact. Lawrence Ferlinghetti 


Dear Editors: New York 
Congratulations on Dave Dellinger’s articles on Cuba. I 
wonder if we can reprint them. We get out sixty-five thou- 
sand Catholic Workers every month and are anxious that our 
readers get this information. We get many questions about 
Cuba, of course. Dorothy Day 
Managing Editor 

The Catholic Worker 


Editors’ Note: The articles on Cuba by Dave Dellinger 
will appear in the February issue of the Catholic Worker 
(39 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y.) and, in slightly abridged 
form, in the New Left Review (7 Carlisle St., London W1, 
England). Lyle Stuart, publisher of the Independert (225 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y.) has also asked, and been 
granted permission to reprint the first article; it will appear 
in the February issue of that publication. 





RESISTING ARREST (cont. from p. 4) 
and imprisoning their fellows. A dem- 


Eroseanna Robinson, or Juanita Nel- 


including the acquiescence of the vic- 
tims. When, here and there, victims 





ocratically elected President ordered 
the atom bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and democratically elected 
governments are today gambling at 
the roulette table of power politics 
with the lives of millions on mil- 
lions of people, not to mention gener- 
ations yet unborn. I see no reason 
why those who oppose this insanity 
should accept the ground rules set 
up by those who promote it, and 
consequently refrain from symbolic 
protest when their freedom of action, 
speech and association are being 
taken away. No one who followed 
the cases of Maurice MeCrackin, 
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son could believe that they subverted 
true decency (or, for that matter, 
the loving spirit of true nonviolence) 
when they, variously, refused to walk 
or eat during their arrest and im- 
prisonment. 

Much has been written recently of 
the emphasis upon packaging which 
enables profit-seeking corporations 
to sell inferior, or even harmful, 
products by enclosing them in at- 
tractive packages or displaying them 
in reassuring surroundings. Society 
has long “packaged” its traditional 
cruelties by surrounding them with 
misleading symbols of (apparent) 
dignity, impartiality, and democracy, 


have resisted arrest or continued im- 
prisonment, they have tended to re- 
sist violently, or fugitively, thereby 
furthering the illusion that peace- 
fulness and public-mindedness are on 
the side of the law. It is time for 
some of the trappings to be ripped 
away by those who can resist without 
becoming violent in either action or 
attitude. Those who are challenging 
the right of governments to prepare 
massive annihilation will do well, if 
the occasion arises, to challenge also 
the right of governments to kidnap 
and isolate those who stand for non- 
violence. D. D. 
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it you area STUDENT 
if you want PEACE 


we invite you to join this nation-wide Ti N/ 0 NV = — —o 


Last year, the S. P. U. supplied interested groups 
and individuals with more than sixty thousand 
pieces of literature on peace and related topics, 
sponsored speaking tours by LiBeraTion writers 
William Davidon and David McReynolds, and issued 
an extensive bibliography of peace literature. The 
S. P. U. has’ engaged in a wide variety of action 
projects, ranging from petitions to direct action in 
peace walks and vigils. 








Clip and mail to: 
STUDENT PEACE UNION 
5504 South Woodlawn Avenue 


Without committing any member to a_ precise cae aie ae 
Chieago 37, Tlinois 


statement of policy, the Student Peace Union 
draws together young people for a study of alter- 
natives to war and engages in education and action Home Address 
to end the arms race. The S. P. U. works toward a 

society that will insure both peace and freedom and School Address 
will not allow any individual or group to be ex- School 

ploited by another. In view of the bad faith 


niga O Please enroll me as a member of the S. P. U. 
shown by East and West over the years in disarm- 


© Enclosed is $3 for annual dues. 


ament negotiations, the S. P. U. believes that any 
peace movement that is to be effective must ct 
independently of the existing power blocs and seek 
new and creative means of achieving a free and 


CO TI cannot afford to pay dues at present. 

O Please put me on the Bulletin mailing list. I 
do not vet wish to become a member. 

1 Please send the S. P. U. Constitution and _pol- 


peaceful society. icy statement. 
Enclosed please find $........a8 a contribution 
toward the work of the S. P. U. 
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